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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LI NO. VI 


MARCH 1938 


THREE POEMS 
CHANGE MUST BE SERVED 


HEY who fear change nest in the now-moment: 
Night-singing birds mistaking moon 


For the fixed sun: late dreamers on the bough. 


They who mock change (mouths to the nippled norm 
Like sucking children) by sure death are nourished: 


[hat breast to war is tender: milk to the sword runs warm. 


And they who would bind change to the private will 
Like falcon to the wrist; zone sky, and harness space 


They too are lost beneath the turning wheel. 


Say to all men: change is that rarest light 
Beyond the netted stars, unpinioned by 


The searching glass: strangely both rest and flight 
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Yet common as the hand’s touch in meeting and parting, 
Familiar to joy and grief, the wound and the healing, 
Near as the root to earth, blood to the heart. 


If by that light worlds turn and cells restate 
The strength of leaf and bone, then must the mind 
So measure growth, a nation claim its greatness — 


If by that light the living are befriended 
Change must be served even as love is served: 


Nor feared nor mocked nor bound, but in our time defended. 


ORDEAL BY TENSION 


The fanged love of nations, 
The fisted enterprise compelling 
Steel hawks against moonlight 
Over nocturnal Europe — 
Knowing these, our danger’s 
Not when the wings plunge, but now: 
Now when the tongue’s sentry 
Sleeps, and the enemy in the heel 
Itches for action, 

Now when flesh suffers 

The ague of suspense: 

Ordeal by tension. 
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Ruth Lechlitner 


The drums beat, the drums beat — 

We hear them in stale rooms, 

Ve lean from the windows 

Listening. Only the empty street. 

(No banners, no sharp glint 

Of sun striking metal, no marching. 

We dreamed, then. Mock, dream, the quick 
Pulse leaping!) — Here’s daylight, 
Accustomed chair, breakfast, morning paper. 
But again the drums beat 


In the scare-bloated headlines: 


rm™ 


Threats, pacts, empty treaties, 
Ambassadors, dictators, 
Blood-darkened bargainers 


In the world’s market-place. 


This is our waking; and waiting 


Helpless while drums beat, morning 
By merning, puts day out of focus: 
Walking the perilous 

Tightrope of tension 

Farth sways beneath us, 


Lost balance betrays us. 


These signs of our sick time, contagion 
Of sanity broken, 
We carry from house to house 
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(Death waits in those houses) 

In subway and restaurant, 

Shop, theater ; in the doomed faces 
Of strangers we find them, 

In talk between friends: 


“One move, and they’re ready.” 
“The League’s scrapped and mortgaged.” 
“In Spain now —and China. . .” 
“Can’t hold out much longer: 
Christ, then, let’s have it!” 

“Build up our battleships: 

. . then we'll be in it!” 


‘The drums beat, the drums beat - 
They call to the young men 
(The young so long bedded with 
Idleness, hunger) 

What other life for them? 

How shall we censure them? 

We too are proud, 

Keyed to adventure 

To leap the first barrier: 

How well they know us — the traders 
In men and profit, the makers 
Of skilled propaganda! — 

They harden and test us 
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Ruth Lechlitner 


Like fine-tempered metal: 

Shivering by day and sweating by night 
We flush at each rumor, 

Rebel at retraction, 

Cheer men at the barricades, 

Cry for defense. 

Gone memory, honor, 

Compromise, pity, 

And reason, that poor ghost of peace) 
Steel whistle, blood music: 

The drums beat, the drums beat 

Till we shout for war — the only release! 


CONNECTICUT COUNTRYSIDI 


All afternoon we follow the trim roads threading 


The caught valley sun and the wind-sharpened hills, 


The little lakes like droppings of pearl among cedar, 
The nervous, named brooks, lacing light over granite, 


And the closed mills 


In the shadow of willow red brick glossy with ivy 


| lging the villages; under elms shaped To! sleep 
Dun-shingled houses parlor-dark behind shutters, 
Obedient lawns, delphinium-blue gardens 


Sheltered and deep 
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But what are the voices beneath this Sunday quiet, 
This false content, that whisper of danger — cry 
Already under the June green: what wound to 

The summer meadows, death to the eyelids of dreamers, 


Possessors? Why 


Must that terror common to Asian plains, the far cities, 
The trade-doomed walls of Europe, her exhausted fields, 
Touch us here also, pluck at the vulnerable pattern 
(Long are the reaching fingers of the destroyers!) 


Till the fabric yields 


And the roads split, lakes crack like glass, churches 
Crumble by the mill walls; and following the ghost 
Of bloom, the stench of carrion in the garden 
Strikes our late senses: we who defer, delib 


Watch, fear — and are lost. 


Ruth Lechlitner 








TWO POEMS 


FACE ALIVE 


Her senseless face, still living mortally, 
Stares now with eyes too far away to see 
What honor may have been or grace or love 


Or anything that they were quickened of. 


It is not death, this open-mouthed decay, 
his aged e with nothing more to sa\ 
It is not death but a good life’s reward 


And testimony to the unknown Lord. 
VENUS 


So wide a sea you came from, your cold form 
Has wanted out of reason to be warm, 

So close a shell, your iridescent side 

Is as incontinent as the earth is wide. 


Witter Bynner 
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I DREAMED I WAS MASTER 


I dreamed I was master, 

and the master, slave; 

and for every wrong 

I did him double wrong. 

I gave him fear and fawning ways, 
made his lips tremble and utter lies. 


“Be dumb,” I commanded, “‘be of servile mind, 
in learning weak and in pleasure poor, 

use back entrances, walk the servant’s stair, 

a man of hunger, roofless in rain, 

prayed for in missions and served with swill, 
shunned and despised, companion of the louse, 
disease and penury your faithful friends; 
outcast of men, yet pleased with your lot, 
scratching with pleasure at the bite of bug.” 


Blows were his earnings, blows his hire, 

and blows I struck him with force and fury. 

I kicked his face, whipped wounds in his back 
flayed him madly till he prayed for mercy, 
whined and whimpered in terror and pain. 


“Let priests with their pity teach hope and patience, 


weep at your suffering, console you with tears. 
fan) e 


Their tears are salt and hurt your wounds the more,” 
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S. Funaroff 


I jeered at his prayers. I taunted him, I laughed: 
“As long as you grovel there I need not fear,” 
and I beat him with delight. And as I dreamed, 
my master stood above me with a whip. 


S. Funaroff 
SONG FOR 7 P. M. 


Call to the coiled night slowly to unfurl 


Its fronded secrets; here in the cool cowled cloisters of the 
evening 


Call to the wind to uncluster 


From the voluted ear the conchoid curls. 


‘alls cigarette from the lips 


n tortile swirl of smoulder on the rain-foiled asphalt ; 


]] 
all 


loser feel of the untouching tips. 


F 
In 
Fall fingers from fingers untwisting, and, separate, enfold the 
Cl 
All of the night unwinds off its spindle, and I 
From you unfold and hold myself whole and isolate; 

lways the true taction of souls is poised, as between anode 
irged duality of a battery 

Norman Ni holse f 
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FROM THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES 


SHELL-FISH 


Shell-fish are like men in this 


And like men only — that they build. 
The lion and the elephant, 

Having roared, having filled 

The earth and air with trumpeting, 
Lie down to die, are dead indeed. 


But shell-fish, slowly, whorl on whorl 
And layer on layer of welded limestone 
Or ledge of patient coral, build beaches, 
Islands, great peninsulas 

Of terra florida. So I give homage 

To shell-fish where the waters lave 


The edges of the universal grave. 


NUPTIAL FLIGHT 


Thousands of white ibis 

Are flowing in a great circle 
Like stars in the milky way. 
The circle is tilted like a plate 
And drifting, drifting 

Over the marsh 
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Eunice Tietjens 


As the wind drifts, 
As thought drifts. 


FLASHES FROM THE GLADES 


The dwarf cypress rise like a mist 
above the saw-grass. 

The birds float lazily against the dawn, 

And a shining coral snake 

Warms himself on a rock. 


II 


The lagoon breaks out a silver splinter, 


Ill 


This tree 
Is like a snow-ball bush, 
So many white heron roost 


In its branches. 


IV 


Grey water, grey rain, 
And a sleek wading bird 
Greyer than steel... 
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V 


Contorted mangrove trees 

Trail grey feelers in the water 
Tipped with barnacles ; 

While fruit-like in their branches sit 
Clusters of hunched pelicans. 


VI 


The bay is melted satin 

Under the sunset. 

The wakes of the fishing boats 
Curve slowly in long arcs ; 
And with a tiny showery sound 
A thousand minnows 

Ripple the glassy surface 

And are gone. 


Peace will come with the moon. 


Eunice Tietjens 
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FIVE POEMS 


DEATH FROM NATURAL CAUSES 
“Because the deceased left a sort of note, at first they 
thought his death was suicide; but the autopsy proved 
that he died from natural causes.’—News item. 


have learned much this year 


within have grown quieter — much pain 


has taught me quiet 


demanding less of living have 
more of life, turn 
more toward the future, seem 


mostly healed of the past 


think less of my own lacks, 
more of bestowing, and my days 
seem richer — even in pain and grave illness seem oftener 


quick with the miracle and abundance of life 


am I finding the soul, where separation 
ceases and matter is radiance the lotus of 


love that flowers in the ultimate heart? 
there is white now among the hairs of my head 


for much that I have learned 


no words 


no need for words 
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EPITHALAMION: A FRAGMENT 


Was it Persephone, 
was Persephone the one 
stolen and 

dragged under earth? 
Plundered ? 

Who returned ? 

Who still returns? 


(Each tide of blossoms 
each orchard surge 
echoes again her veins.) 


Slaking tonight the dark 

I’ve known too long, too long — 
in me, tonight in me: 

that tide, that 

holy surge. 


WARY TRAVELERS SUSPECT 


Wary travelers suspect 

Mirage within seen splendor. 

But Everest of our plain, 

Oh Wisdom! let mine be eyes like 
Passionate Blake’s that knew 
Reality’s splendor 

Is not for the wary. 
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James Daly 


FOR A TALKATIVE WOMAN 


By the invisibility of song 
By the seven feathers of memory 
By the nine cloaks of tomorrow 
I implore you 
look up at the imminent sky 
look down at the cryptic earth 
Then close eyes and summon the moth of silence 


And once be still, be still. 


STONE-STEEP THE PIER 


Masts sighted, enemy signaled. The coastguards wore wigs of 
Snow and hoofed glasses for deer-sighting, all the while 
Incorrigibly laughing false extraordinary secrets 


And calling by name their invisible dogs 


(Which even in daylight, they said, kept 


Baying the distant surf). 


In tremendous bands they evolved beach-runes 
To inquire of the gulls such commonplaces as 
Do small yachts seem doves aflounder? 


Yet if a gull answered they shot him at moonrise. 
fo J 


It all §s iegested suburbs austere beyond the acid 
Metropolis of thought, and recalled one’s defeated 


Steps after sensuality and one’s bruises on the 


Trellis of vocabulary. 
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I tell you I was glad when armistice came, 
' 


I was glad when light lulled that sea! 
Stone-steep the pier that harbors reality’s 


And inland, tigerish the twisted road not even 
climb. 


THE MOUNTAINS 


I look to the far mountains 
To the stripped, desolate place 
Over the lush lowlands 

The sharp precipice. 


I remember mountains 
Before I remember life ; 
My heart, their intimate, 
Will not lie safe. 


Turning from the diffuse 
And multitudinous plain 
Ever it rises to meet 

The pure outline. 
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DREAM 


She sleeps, my lady sleeps, 
Yet down the long lane of her flowing spine, 
Some wind beyond the dreamed stone pine 


Ruffles the marble quiet her slumber keeps. 


The long, thin fingers slacken, 
The head turns, poised for fall; 
Lips open, throat mutes a call, 


The spun hair shifts, the threads shaken. 


Not he who in the garden gave 
The word, the destined touch, 
Should see, though he see much, 
This slowly broken, this spent wave. 


Of intimacy, this ultimate 

Troubles the last dark hidden deep 
Beyond the deadly marsh of sleep: 

Is kin to love, consanguine, too, of fate. 


Tristram Livingstone 
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A MORNING IN THE 20th CENTURY 





Deep in the fog of multitudes honeycombing history, 
Below the dance of the dimensions in mirrored sleep, | 
These familiar noises cut at my cardboard hour: 

A train pulls into a spiral of dark sounds; . 
A milkman shakes the low bells of milk bottles 

In the iron baskets of our civilization ; 

The horse’s hoofs whip up the wagon wheels ; 

A cough reaches out an arm for an alarm clock; 

A small dog’s bark runs after a truck’s sound 

But makes no progress on the icy ground. 


On my blood-and-bone balcony poised perilously 
Over the morning canyons of the present tense 

I arise to view the times I have awakened in: 
Europe spreads helpless hands called newspapers 

And leans against the horizon of a bleak intent; 

A dictator is eating the apple in our garden 

And war studies the scarred face of geography 

Behind the Stonehenge framework letting in myths; 

With distance stuck in its throat, a radio mutters; 


The world’s philosophies clack, like loose shutters. 


This is the shadow from under steel lids of sunlight 
That watches me dressing brightly in consciousness : 
I hear an early morning whistle hang a blue icicle 


Upon the lintel of my personal class struggle. 
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Oscar Williams 


I must hasten to the heaven inhabited by breakfast 
Where lunch rooms lurch forward on rolling plates 
And coffee swings brown flowers through the senses — 
For I am a citizen of the three divided tenses 





And know a new day threatens to invade the sill 
With all the past an unanswered problem still. 


| Oscar Williams 


WHAT THE GIPSIES LEFT 


In the well by the twilight common 
J > 
The village girl dips, and spies 
seg I I 
The well-water blink, like laughter 


That lay in a gipsy-man’s eyes. 


Her sweetheart, coming to tryst her 
From his work around market and farm, 


Sees the moon, like a crooked shilling 


That lay in a gipsy-girl’s palm. 


Mary Charles 
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FOUR POEMS V 
be) 
HIERARCHY 
\ 
Flame-throated birds in violent noon | 


Blow back the sibilance of Eden’s tree, 
And here the frigid-fingered moon q 
Limns human ghost and deity. / 


Comes first the giver, who is God; 
Comes then the sower, who is Man; 
Lives then the flower and the sod, 
The seek-joy eye, the implying hand. 


And next the proud appellate mind, 
Whom servant flesh imputes supreme, | 

By dust-duration not defined, 
Builds temples of persistent dream. 


Comes then the heart, and much annoyed, 
Its law a fire the passions preen, 

Song-loud it warns whom Spring enjoyed 
Of love’s blue death while love’s yet green. 


ORPHEUS ALONE 


Where may he go 
Who in his youth Spring’s body owned? 
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C. A. Millspaugh 


Whose longtime heart that onetime like a star 
Shone, beats, baffled spirit, valvular. 


Would this our lust 


Have mind-home’s flaming fuel snuffed ? 


Though yet the feeding of the flock be finished 
And winsome landscape deft with girders furnished, 


Must he wasting in inveterate dream 
Be what is not and yet what still he seem? 


He secret keeps the moments of the moon, its ways; 
But is he wise? 


In city not at home 


And in the country nowhere known. 


Whence does he hurry then 
For whom no mat is clean, displayed in anger warning 


quarantine? 


He has no faction 
Who is immortal in all save action. 


But by his dream so driven 


He for an austere heaven will ever straitly be. 
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THE ABILITY TO TRANSLATE 
The caught in conflict, the mastered of hidden harm, 
Have only the wind and the rain in their words 
And, now and then, the accent of a motherly river. 


Beautiful though such quality ever sounds, 
There are moments in time when the talent to assume 
Transcends the ability to absorb. 


Show me him who is not dubious of his identity 
And I will show you him who can take on at will 
The reasonable unreason of a dog, 

Sniffing in human corners curiously, 

Shuddering and backing away. 

What he tastes and what he smells 

Have a sense of survival. 

He does not trust his eyes: 

Objects disappear upward into cloud, 

Hover with the lurk and stance of chaos. 


It is helpful to become a leopard 

On a jungle bough, in times of danger. 
For lovers at the end of love 

There is the lexicon of the asp. 
Scientists in their pitiful towers 
Might well be wiser, learned 

In the Chinese frenzy of the cat. 
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C. A. Millspaugh 
HERMAN MELVILLE 

At noontide on that damaged shore 

He pondered origins, and the sea, 

The waves’ vast crowd of cries, increased 


The knowledge of his eyes. 


A maimed landscape rose behind him, 


And on its stony height the sun gazed glassily, 


Light through ice, was frosty on ungarmented trees. 


At sunset on that pillaged strand 
Man’s knowledge had its caused event. 
Within that hour 
The voluptuary, swollen in his dream, 
The ascetic, callous on his floor, 
Were this puffed foam and this lashed fishy bone. 


C. A. Millspaugh 
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TWO POEMS 


SONG, DIMINISHING 


The brave and beautiful 
Hear, on their finest days, 
The sound of music rising, 
Or maybe a dream of music, 
Sprung from the secret source, 
Risen from underground. 


The generous and warm 
In clearest weather, see 

A lustre laid on the air, 
Color beyond all shining, 
The brightest kind of storm. 





The generous and warm, 


The beautiful, the brave, 
Perish, are lost, or fail 

In the world’s perilous war. . 
The prism, the chord, the man \ 


Resolve their harmonies; 
Themselves they cannot save. 


Darkness and underground 
Receive the broken form. I 


They die, but they have been. 
[318] 




















Rolfe Humphries 


ONG HEARD IN A NEW HOUSI 


Mirror no more the sigh, the care; 
No longer be the other I 

Beheld through water, in despair, 
Seen as in glass, or double air - 


Mirror no more the sigh. 


But, turning, let reflection grace 

Marvels that burn in air, and shine 
Material in outer space: 

Or give back Sorrow’s pure and perfect face, 
Mirror no longer mine. 


Rolfe Humphries 


OIL OF DADA: FIRST LOOK 


Call over the men from Zurich. Call a raft 

Of Viennese big shots. Follow, follow the gleam! 
Much have I traveled, dancing-eyed and daft; 

Attacked with scalpel many a bulging dream; 


Rung bells in many an obscene vestibule 

At ultimate doors with transoms horror-bright ; 
Heard Delphi whimper and Dodona drool — 

But da, da, da! the canvas dribbles light! 


Garrett Oppenheim 
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FOUR POEMS 


A NOCTURNE FOR OCTOBER 31ST 


The night was faint and sheer ; 
Immobile, road and dune. 
Then, for a moment, clear, 

A plane moved past the moon. 


O spirit cool and frail, 

Hung in the lunar fire! 

Spun wire and brittle veil! 
And trembling slowly higher! 


Pure in each proven line! 
The balance and the aim, 
Half empty, half divine! 


I saw how true you came. 


Dissevered from your cause, 

Your function was your goal. 
Oblivious of my laws, 

You made your calm patrol. 


A SUMMER COMMENTARY 


When I was young, with sharper sense, 
The farthest insect cry I heard 

Could stay me; through the trees, intense, 
I watched the hunter and the bird. 
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Yvor Winters 


Where is the meaning that I found? 
Or was it but a state of mind, 

Some old penumbra of the ground, 
In which to be but not to find? 


Now summer grasses, brown with heat, 
Have crowded sweetness through the air; 
The very roadside dust is sweet; 


Even the unshadowed earth is fair. 


The soft voice of the nesting dove, 


And the dove in soft erratic flight 
Like a rapid hand within a glove, 


Caress the silence and the light. 


Amid the rubble, the fallen fruit, 
Fermenting in its rich decay, 
Smears brandy on the trampling boot 


And sends it sweeter on its way. 


IN PRAISE OF CALIFORNIA WINES 


Amid these clear and windy hills 
Heat gathers quickly and is gone; 
Dust rises, moves, and briefly stills; 


Our thought can scarcely pause thereon. 


With pale bright leaf and shadowy stem, 


Pellucid amid nervous dust, 
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By pre-Socratic stratagem, 
Yet sagging with its weight of must, 


The vineyard spreads beside the road 
In repetition, point and line: 

I sing, in this dry bright abode, 

The praises of the native wine. 


It yields the pleasure of the eye, 

It charms the skin, it warms the heart; 

When nights are cold, and thoughts crowd high, 
Then ’tis the solvent for our art. 


Or when with sleep the head is dull, 
And art has failed us, far behind, 
Its sweet corruption fills the skull 
Till we are happy to be blind. 


So may I yet, as poets use, 
My time being spent, and more to pay, 
In this quick warmth the will diffuse, 

In sunlight vanish quite away. 








ON THE PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


The color, quick in fluid oil, 
Affirms the flesh and lambent hair ; 
And darkness, in its fine recoil, 
Confesses that the mind is there. 


With heavy lip, with massive curls, 
With wisdom weighted, strong and dense, 
The flesh is luminous as pearls ; 


he eyes ingenuous but intense. 


The face is noble; but the name 
Is one that we shall scarcely hold. 
It is a vision in a frame, 


Defined and matted down with gold. 


Our names, with his, are but the lees 
Residual from this clear intent; 


Our finely grained identities 


Are but this golden sediment. 


Yvor Winters 


Yvor Winters 
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EZRA POUND’S VERY USEFUL LABORS 


HIS is the thirtieth year since the publication of Ezra 

Pound’s first book of poems. ‘lhe occasion, for it is an 
occasion, is marked, as it should be for so faithful a poet, 
by the publication of ten new cantos of his long poem,! and 
it is obvious that a response of congratulation and gratitude 
is precisely what he deserves. The fact that Pound himself 
has from time to time fired twenty-one gun salutes to his 
own efforts ought not to deter us. An enormous transforma- 
tion of sensibility has occurred since the printing of the first 
volume of Personae, and no man can have had more to do 
with this transformation than Ezra Pound. The contrasting 
states of culture in 1908 and 1938 are subjects for the 
literary historian, but what has happened can be suggested 
briefly and by a mere array of names. No complacency, no 
great satisfaction with 1938 need be assumed. Some of 
the names for 1908 are Hamilton Wright Mabie, William 
Dean Howells, Richard Harding Davis, and George Wood- 
berry. American culture was an insupportable desert from 
which Pound, and before him, Henry James, and but a few 
years later, George Santayana and T. S. Eliot found it 
necessary to depart. They left for various reasons — both 
Eliot and Pound seem to have gone merely for a year of 
study — but the significant fact is that they did not return. 
What has happened in the interim cannot, it is clear, be 
attributed to the operation of any individual mind; the 


1 The Fifth Decad of Cantos, by Ezra Pound. Farrar & Rinehart 
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Ezra Pound’s V ery Useful Labors 


World War, to take the big example, broke down a great 
deal in the region of attitudes and feelings which Pound, 
though he had shouted one hundred times more loudly than 
his usual wont, could never have moved. But here is another 
array of names: James Joyce, William Butler Yeats, Robert 
Frost, Wyndham Lewis, William Carlos Williams, Mari- 
anne Moore, and many more could be added. They have 
at least this fact in common, that at one time or another, 
one way or another, Pound helped them very much, often 
howling their merits in the ineffable jargon of his public 
epistles. Joyce has said publicly that it was Pound who 
secured a publisher for Ulysses, and there was, before this, 
all that Pound said and wrote about Joyce’s first two books. 
There is also the famous story of how, after years of the 
hardship of loneliness, Robert Frost went to England and 
was discovered by Pound immediately upon the reading of 
his poetry. Besides these quasi-editorial activities, there is 
the profound effect which Pound’s verse has had upon the 
writing of T. S. Eliot: not only obviously in poems like 
The Fortune of the Magi, and The Waste Land, but in 
the most minute details: the first line of 4sh Wednesday, 
“Because I do not hope to turn again,” is a translation of 
Cavalcanti’s Perch’io non spero tornar gid mai, and thus 
probably derives from Pound’s early translation of Caval- 
canti. The very variety of Pound’s services is impressive and 
one cannot but be amazed at the examples of generous atten- 
tion on Pound’s part which crop up from time to time. To 


take an instance which is not well known, John Peale 
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Bishop writes in his essay on Hemingway that “in Paris, 
Hemingway submitted much of his apprentice work in fiction 
to Pound. It came back to him blue-penciled, most of the 
adjectives gone.” And then there is all that Pound has 
done in Chinese poetry, in Provencal poetry, in Latin poetry, 
and from the very beginning in 1912, in Poetry: 4 Maga- 
zine of Verse. So many more fruitful activities of this nature 
could be rehearsed that it is necessary to stop here in order 
to avoid a mere list. 

The Cantos ought to be regarded as arising from this 
whole complex of interests. They are the production of one 
who has devoted himself almost wholly to literature, setting 
up literature, whether knowingly or not, as his ruling value. 
When in 1934 Pound declared that he was giving up lit- 
erature for economics, no one really interested in the matter 
was disturbed, and there was no reason to be, for ten new 
cantos appeared a short while after. When we consider this 


devotion to literature, we come upon the essential charac- 





teristic of the Cantos: their philological discussions, 
translations, their textual references, their peculiar and un- 
ceasing interest in how things are said, not to speak of the 
various dialects and slangs which are introduced, and the 
habitual quotation, of letters, codices, and other documents. 
The standpoint from which the various heroes of the 
Cantos are represented is also a good indication of this point. 
Mozart is celebrated in Canto XXVI not as the great 
musician, but because of an insulting letter to the Arch- 


bishop of Salzburg, Mozart’s epistolary style of invective 
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being so interesting that it must be quoted. T. E. Hulme, 
whose thought affected so many of Pound’s generation so 
much, is mentioned not as a philosopher of great promise, 
but as the soldier who went to the trenches with books from 
the London Library, and when the books were lost in a 
trench explosion, the London Library became very annoyed, 
and when Hulme was wounded and in the hospital, he read 
Kant ‘“‘and the hospital staff didn’t like it.” Andreas Divus 
is mentioned because he was a good translator of Homer, 
and Helen of Troy is introduced briefly by means of several 
puns in Greek and a quotation, finely translated, from The 
Iliad. Another figure held up for admiration is old Lévy, 
a German scholar of Provencal whom Pound visited in order 
to find out the meaning of the word “‘noigandres”: Lévy’s 
dialect is reproduced and the sensuous character of the place 
where the interview occurred, Freiburg, is described, the 
philologi al in ipparenti siving rise to the whole 
passage, which 


The 


one of the most beautiful in the Cantos. 
Italian villains of the Renaissance and ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son are both sung by the poet partly because they were 
patrons of the arts, partly because they wrote interesting 
ters. And as for the villains, the same attitude determines 

chsice, and we get as an example of complete stupidity 
such am anecdote as this one from Canto XXVIII: 


‘Buk!” said the Second Baronet “eh... . 


“Thass a funny lookin’ buk” said the Baronet 
Looking at Bayle, folio, 4 vols., in gilt leather,” Ah, 
wot you goin’ eh to do with ah. 


ah read-it?” 


OO «le 0 
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The generalization which flows from these instances is al- 
most too obvious to be mentioned: Pound has been the pure 
literary man, the complete man of letters; the concern with 
literary things, with the very look of print upon the page, 
is at the center, the source, of his writing. It would be 
possible, but difficult, to exaggerate this attachment, for it 
infects the Cantos at every point, and even in this latest 
volume under review, which is devoted to a long history of 
the origins of usury proceeding through many cantos (with 
typical interruptions), the presentation of the facts is made 
in terms of textual references, signatures upon documents, 
their dates, and the idiom in which the documents were 
written. From this standpoint the Cantos are the long poem 
of a wandering scholar without chair, without portfolio. 
And it is tempting, but not sufficiently tempting, to attribute 
this kind of prepossession to the fact that when Pound went 
to Europe to study texts for a thesis on Lope de Vega, he 
left a country where a thoroughgoing devotion to literature 
as an important element in the life of an educated man had 
for a long time been a rare or academic or sterile thing. 
Much is to be gained by keeping this in mind when we 
read the Cantos. We understand why a poet with such in- 
terests resorts so often to allusion, and we see that if we 
want to know what the poem is about, we had better read 
it as it was written, in the shadow of many books. But 
more than that, the values by which men and things are 
judged seem actually to be determined by a belief, or rather 
feeling that literature is the greatest good in the life of 
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mankind. In the Kung canto, where the dominant values 
of the poem are explicitly declared, we have, to begin with, 
a quotation from the books of Confucius. And among the 
emphases, order, fit ritual, a temple, mandolins, and other 
things related to art, we are given the key statement about 
government: 

And “When the prince has gathered about him 

“All the savants and artists, his riches will be fully employed” 


and this is one of the central motives behind the later concern 
with usury and economics, the fact that good writers are 
not adequately supported and published, as Pound has ex- 
plained in his prose. Or again, as Kung says in conclusion: 

“Without character you will 

be unable to play on that instrument 

Or to execute the music fit for the Odes.” 
The implication is that we ought to have character merely 
for the sake of being good poets. The opposite extreme, as 
of I. A. Richards, is to suppose that the Odes exist in order 
to make character possible. 

Che facile thing would be to say that Pound’s vision was 
“one-sided,” or a version of the ivory tower and sheer 
aestheticism, or a picture of the nature of things through 
the medium of books. The truth, however, is that Pound 
has been standing still on this basis, occupying this particu- 
lar balcony, but has turned his gaze in a great many direc- 
tions, so that the Cantos represent and contain a good deal 
more than the perspective from which they were written, 


although so much of what they contain is naturally in terms 
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of that perspective. If, then, before going on to consider 
the Cantos in themselves, we examine them as a source of 
literary influence and a profound modification of poetic prac- 
tice, we find immense profits. The most important and im- 
pressive fact about what Pound has done to extend the 
medium of poetry is clearly the versification. It is not only 
that some great modes of poetry — direct statement, descrip- 
tion, speech, and the movement of the poem itself — have 
been given fresh kinds of rhythm, but that, above all and 
extreme as the claim may seem, our capacity to hear words, 
lines, and phrases has been increased by the Cantos. In this 
new volume, for example, in Canto XLV and again in 
Canto XLI, there is this chant: 


With Usura 


With usura hath no man a house of good stone 
each block cut smooth and well fitting 

that design might cover their face, 

with usura 

hath no man a painted paradise on his church wall 
harpes et luthes 

or where virgin receiveth message 

and halo projects from incision 


and so, through many repetitions and specifications which 
heighten the song, concluding with 


Azure hath a canker by usura; cramoisi is unbroidered 
Emerald findeth no Memling 

Usura slayeth the child in the womb 

It stayeth the young man’s courting 

It hath brought palsey to bed, lyeth 

between the young bride and her bridegroom 


CONTRA NATURAM 
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They have brought whores to Eleusis 
Corpses are set to banquet 
at behest of usura.! 





To observe the way in which the emphasis is variously shifted 
and the key word brought in differently and monoton; 
avoided, it would be necessary to quote the whole Canto 
There is nothing like it in English, except perhaps for a like 
chant against pity in Canto X X.Y. And in order to show 


adequately how many times and with what variety the 
Cantos display a progress, actually, in hearing, it would be 
necessary to quote at great length. No one seriously inter- 
ested in writing ambitious poetry during the next hundred 
years will fail to be affected by these aural developments; if 
not directly, then through some poet who has himself di- 
gested Pound. T. S. Eliot is in part an example of such 
a poet, and it is Eliot who has pointed out that the Cantos 
“are a mine for juvenile poets to quarry.” Related to this 
aspect of Pound’s writing, and perhaps merely the same 
thing at another point is the effort throughout the Cantos 


to incorporate speech, to make verse out of speech, and if 





1 It is interesting to observe in passing that in this particular canto, 
the attack on usury as a poetic statement can be separated from 
its connection with a particular economic theory by the mere device 
of substituting another three-syllable word with the same accents, 
for example, “capita Che point cannot be pressed very far, since 


the canto in question ties up with other discussions of economic 
theory throughout the poem, discussions which would prevent such 
a substitution. Nevertheless the possibility of substitution may exist 


wherever we are 


onfronted with a good poem whose beliefs we 
do not accept. 
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in this the poem is often distorted by Pound’s love of the 
weirdest slangs and dialects, represented in his own kind of 
phonetics, the experiment is valuable even in its failure, and 
provides the basis for a dramatic verse which would attempt 
to display contemporary speech. And there is, in addition, 
what has been noted often before, the demonstration of style 
which is clean-cut, hard, sharp, and visual, the utter rejection 
of certain types of rhetoric, and the use of subject-matters 
which have not previously or recently been considered 
““noetic.” 

But most of all, literary practice benefits by the effort of 
the Cantos to digest a great many diverse elements, and to 
speak, in one poem, of many different 4inds of things. ‘This 
is a matter important enough to deserve a digression. It 
is clear that at the present time, the poet is confronted by 
an environment which, on the level of perception at least, 
is extremely disordered ; perhaps one should say: un-ordered. 
One who rides in a subway train knows very well how 
advertisements, lights, stations, the faces in another passing 
train, are all shuffled together. Or when one walks in 
crowds one is amid thousands unknown to each other. Or 
in reading the daily newspaper, one is faced with a fund 
of events which are together mainly because they occurred 
upon the same date. The subway, the crowds, and the news- 
paper are merely easy examples. The point is that the writer 
who has a sense of his own time and a sense of intellectual 
responsibility toward his own experience must of necessity) 
attempt to digest into his poetry these types of disorder. It 
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is not a question of yielding to modern experience and merely 
reflecting it in one’s writing by an equivalent disorder upon 
the verbal level; nor, except for certain kinds of lyric writ- 
ing, is it possible merely to disregard the kind of experience 
which has become a part, to put it bluntly, of the nervous 
system. The difficult and ineluctable task is to say something 
intelligent and just about modern experience, and to be sure 


that modern experience is actually contained in the poem 


and the intelligence and the justice made relevant to it; not, 
on the contrary, to permit the poem to be absorbed wholly 
in edifying sentiments, 

When, then, the wnrelatedness, on all sides, of modern 
experience is recognized, it becomes simple to understand the 
way in which the Cantos are put together, and we can see 
what a lesson they afford for further acts of ordering. The 
Waste Land, The Orators, of Auden, and The Bridge, of 
Hart Crane, are further examples of the actuality of the 
problem, and if it is only in the instance of the first poem 
that anything has been gained from Pound, all these poems 
reinforce our understanding of what confronts the modern 
poet and of how the Cantos have to do with it. Thus in this 
new volume which brings us to Canto LI, we find Pound 
attempting to 


get no less than the subject-matter of eco- 
nomics into his poem. 

Once, however, that we narrow our attention to the 
Cantos in themselves, forgetting their usefulness as a basis 
lor future poetry, a somewhat different story seems to pre- 


sent itself, at least to one reader. Taking this long poem 
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in itself, we must of necessity see it not as an integral part 
of a literary period, but in the company of other long poems 
of like ambition. The first lack to be noted from this stand- 
point is the absence of a narrative framework such as sus- 
tains every long poem which has become a portion of t 
whole corpus of poetry. Pound himself has declared that 
it is above all by its story that a literary work gains its 
lasting interest,! and it is difficult to see what basis for unity 
in an extended poem would be superior to that of plot. 
Pound’s own words, in a letter to Poetry for August 1936, 
can be used against him: 


“Whether the present generation of local talents think they are 
being superior in eschewing topics which interested Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Ovid, must be left to the local book trade to determine. 
. .. Whether anyone will rise to VITAL ethics remains to be seen. 
Whether poetry can get on without taking count of those motiva- 
tions without consideration of which no novel can rise to being 
histoire morale contemporaine 1 very considerably doubt.” 


Pound’s object in this letter is merely to state that he thinks 
other poets ought to write about economics, and in passing 
it ought to be noted that the purposes of the Cantos is stated 
in two succinct phrases, “VITAL ethics’ and histoire 
morale contemporaine, but the citation of authorities, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Ovid, is very interesting since all of 
these poets depended upon plot in one fashion or another. 
The Cantos have no plot, although as the poem continues, 
the repetition of key phrases, characters and _ situations, 
1 “Narrative sense, narrative power can survive ANY truncation. 
If a man have the tale to tell and can keep his mind on that and 


refuses to worry about his own limitations, the reader, in the long 
or short run, will find him.” 
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makes more and more clear the kind of unity which the 


Cantos do have, a wholeness based upon certain obsessions 


or preoccupations, deriving itself from the character of 
Pound’s mind, and displaying itself not in conjunction with 


; ‘ : " : . 
the numerical order of the Cantos, but, so to speak, against 





xrain of continuity, which itself seems to be determined 
by the requirements of musical order, melopoeia, as Pound 
calls it. Or to put the whole issue differently, here we have 
a long poem without a hero, such as Achilles or Odysseus 
or Virgilio mio, or Agamemnon or Hamlet. Or if there is 
a hero, it is not Thomas Jefferson, Sigismundo Malatesta, 
and the other letter writers, but it is, in fact, Pound himself, 
the taste of Pound, above all his literary taste, that is to say, 
his likes and dislikes among books and the men who in some 
way have had to do with books or documents of some kind. 

And when we examine the texture of the verse, we find 
lacking, amid much beauty of language and observation, 
other elements which have been characteristic of great poetry. 
The Cantos, as others have noted, consist of many surfaces, 
presented with great exactitude, but with nothing behind 
them. We get what is upon the surface, whether the idiom 
of a text which Pound is translating or the particular qual- 
ity of the sunlight upon the water which Pound is describ- 
ing; but we do not get anything more than this. Many 
touchstones from very different poets could be cited for com- 


parison, but one example, the following line from Yeats, may 


from the Cantos: 
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The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor 
and as against this, as an example of the moments when the 
Cantos are seeking sublimity, the following passage may be 
taken as characteristic: 

The small lamps drift in the bay 

And the sea’s claw gathers them, 

Neptunus drinks after neap-tide. 

Tamuz! Tamuz! ! 

The red flame going seaward. 

By this gate art thou measured. 

From the long boats they have set lights in the water, 

The sea’s claw gathers them outward, 

Scilla’s dogs snarl at the cliff’s base, 

The white teeth gnaw in under the crag, 

But in the pale night the smal] lamps float seaward 
Beautiful as is this writing, the difference must be apparent. 
It is not the absence of a particular belief in any ‘‘uncon- 
trollable mystery’— Yeats is no more a Christian than 
Pound — but the lack of interest in some of the most sig- 
nificant attitudes of the human spirit, which displays itself 
at times in the absence of seriousness as a /iterary quality. 
What is held up for our gaze most often in the Cantos is 
one man’s brutal forthrightness, another’s explosive speech, 
“verbal manifestations” of all sorts, and the quality of Med- 
iterranean seascapes. We get as an interesting personality: 

(Az ole man Comley wd. say Boys! 

Never cherr terbakker! Hrwwkke tth! 

Never cherr terbakker! ) 
It is the entrance of the cuspidor into the medium of epic 
poetry, and it is a very interesting entrance, witnessing 
Pound’s wide sense of fact, but if The Iliad, The Divine 
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Comedy, and the plays of Shakespeare are our actual criterion 
of good, better, best in literature, then we must say that 
such presentations (and the Cantos abound in them) are 
sometimes good, but never best. And sometimes they show 
a triviality of interest, and they show how oppressive “per- 
sonality” often must be. 

The obscurity of the Cantos, their dependence upon quan- 
tities of information which are not readily available is at 
once another definition of the poem, and yet not at all as 
important a handicap and burden as some suppose. The 
amount of learning necessary in order to understand the 
manifold allusions of the Cantos can easily be exaggerated, 
and could quite simply be put together in one supplementary 
volume such as has already been provided for Joyce’s Ulysses. 
Pound is not as learned as he seems to be — the scattered 
character of his learning leads to the mistaken impression 
—and at any rate the amount of information which must 
be acquired is nothing compared to what must be done in 
order to read The Divine Comedy, or the effort we make 
when we learn a foreign language. It is curious, of course, 
that a writer of our own time and language should require 
so much external help, but the only question is: is the poem 
good enough ? It is. 

Another fact to be remembered is that if we take Pound’s 
Writing as a unity and read his criticism as well as the 
Cantos, we have another good light in which to read the 
poem. Peire Vidal, Actaeon, Andreas Divus, Henry James, 
Sordello, the Homeric Hymns have all been mentioned ex- 
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plicitly in the criticism before the poem had been written, 
a point significant with regard to the whole pattern. And 
most of the relevant essays are to be found gathered together 
again in the book called Make It New, which selects from 
the previous books of criticism. Here, for example, there 
is a statement which illuminates the whole intention of the 
poem: “Most good poetry asserts something to be worth- 
while, or damns a contrary; at any rate asserts emotional 
values.” And here as one more example we find the very 
beginning of passages in the Cantos, such a passage as 

And the great domed head, con gli occhi onesti e tardi 

Moves before me, phantom with weighted motion, 

Grave incessu, drinking the tone of things, 


And the old voice lifts itself 
weaving an endless sentence. 


It is Henry James, a patron saint of all literary craftsmen, 
as we are told in the prose: 

The massive head, the slow uplift of the hand, gili occhi onesti e 
tardi, the long sentences piling themselves in elaborate phrase after 
phrase, the lightning incision, the pauses, the slightly shaking ad- 
monitory gesture. . . .I had heard it but seldom but it is all 
unforgettable. 

Thus the poem rests upon the various stilts of Pound’s 
criticism and other sources of information. But very few 
things are not so crippled in one way or another. 

The justification of the whole is thus not the poem taken 
in itself, not yet, at any rate, before the poem is completed. 
The virtue which we can be certain of at present is, to sun 
up and repeat, the immense usefulness for future writing. 
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Pound fits one of his own categories: he has been a great 
inventor in verse, and we know how few can be supposed 
to know the satisfaction of fulfilling their own canons of 


excellence. Delmore Schwartz 
REVIEWS 
ONE OF THE BEST 


Poems, by Louis MacNeice. New York: Random House. 
INCE MacNeice is sure to be compared to Auden, 
Spender, and Day Lewis—and for what are, in the 

main, superficial and irrelevant reasons —I had best say at 

once that I consider him, next to Auden, the most impressive 
writer of the group. Such a judgment, of course, is neces- 
sarily provisional. You cannot be absolute about poets in 
mid-career or say confidently what they will do next- 

whether they will develop, retrogress, or merely stand still. 

[he most you can do is point out certain already apparent 

tendencies and directions which if followed up will probably 


lead to fresh fields or into a blind alley, as the case may be. 


Spender’s recent verse, for example, is inferior to both Au- 
den’s and MacNeice’s. But if the change Spender is now 
ndergoing —a shift from the very personal lyricist of the 
early poems to the spokesman for a whole class —if this 


shift does not destroy his individual identity, if he can 
assimilate the new experiences and, above all, the new con- 
sciousness arising from his association with this class, what 


he will have to say will be more pertinent and valuable than 
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anything to date in either MacNeice or Auden. Meanwhile 
we have in this, the first volume of MacNeice’s poems to be 
published in America, the work of an original and dis- 
tinguished talent. 

Comprising as it does a body of verse written over a 
period of some ten years, this collection enables one to 
discern more fully than in many instances the general nature 
of the poet’s development, his range of interests and style, 
and his present attainments. MacNeice is not, fortunately, 
just another imitator of his better-known confréres. Like 
all good poets he has of course been “influenced”— there 
are traces of Yeats, Auden, Eliot, Hopkins, and Spender 
but his indebtedness to these and other men’s work, in the 
sense of obvious aping of style or attitude, is slight. To 
judge by the few poems from his first book, Blind Fireworks 
(1929), that are reprinted here, it would seem that the 
style of his later work is a refinement of his earlier manner 
rather than a departure from it, and that its model is not 
any of the English poets mentioned above, but certain poems 
of Baudelaire’s. At any rate, lines like the following, ‘which 
are characteristic of the bulk of his verse: 

And the street fountain blown across the square 
Rainbow-trellises the air and sunlight blazons 

The red butcher’s and scrolls of fish on marble slabs, 

Whistled bars of music crossing silver sprays 

And horns of cars, touché, touché, rapiers’ retort, a moving cage, 
A turning page of shine and sound, the day’s maze. 
seem to me to owe more than a little to the cadence and 
idiom of: 
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On entend ca et 14 les cuisines siffler, 
Les théatres glapir, les orchestres ronfier; 
Les tables d’h 


S’emplissent de catins et d’escrocs, leurs complices 


dont le jeu fait les délices, 


and similar passages from Les Fleurs du Mal. To be sure, 
MacNeice may never have read these lines; he may have 
absorbed their deliberate flatness of tone, their phrasing and 
inflection, via Eliot. The important fact is that he has made 
this idiom his own. It fits his sensibility. And in the more 
recent poems the style, like the sensibility, is less constrained, 
less self-conscious. Having perfected his medium he is now 
able to contrive more varied effects within the verse line and 
at the same time to embrace a greater amount and diversity 
of material. 

It is, in fact, this variety and inclusiveness that make 
MacNeice an interesting and rewarding poet. Among his 
contemporaries only Auden surpasses him in these respects. 
He has himself stated the virtues and limitations of his 
method : 

All over the world people are toasting the King, 
it as each one lifts his glass, 





Red lozenge 
But I will not giv 





you any idol or idea, creed or king, 
I give you the incidental things which pass 
Outwards through space exactly as each was. 

Tl ee 3.3 -o?? a » bh . he . = 
he “incidental things he gives us — that 1s, his images 
are for the most part freshly observed, concrete, and specific. 
Best of all, he can take familiar, everyday scenes and objects 

and make them new and surprising, as witness: 
Not the twilight of the gods but a precise dawn 


Of sallow 





grey bricks, and newsboys crying war. 
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The pedals of a chance bicycle 
Make a gold shower turning in the sun. 


Yet his poems, though filled with observations of this kind, 
are never merely an inventory or catalogue of objects. 

Indeed, as others have noted, MacNeice is able to com- 
bine concrete images with abstract, general statements, the 
one serving to illuminate the other. The long and not en- 
tirely successful Ode provides a good example. The poet 
has been speaking of his son, symbol of a new generation and 
what he hopes will be a new way of life: 


And let him not falsify the world 

By taking it to pieces; 

The marriage of Cause and Effect, Form and Content 
Let him not part asunder. 


In the Birmingham Market Hall at this time 

There are horseshoe wreaths of mauve stock 
Fixed with wire and nailed with pale pink roses 
The tribute to a life that ran on standard wheels — 
May his life be more than this matter of wheels and wirt 
This practice, which Auden shares, permits greater explicit- 
ness on the poet’s part — as opposed to the method of much 
of the best present-day verse, in which extra-literary values 
are implicit — and should help to make poetry more imme 
diately intelligible to the ordinary reader. It is also appro- 
priate to the “propagandist” duties that poetry has latels 
taken on. 


Intelligence, sympathy, imagination, sensitivity, wit — all 
these qualities MacNeice possesses to a greater degree than 
most of his contemporaries. What his verse noticeably lacks 
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at present is impact and inevitability — the impact and in- 
evitability that spring from a profound and historically ac- 
curate insight into one’s age, and that no amount of technical 
skill alone can command. They are qualities more easily felt 
than defined; they occur when a poet has penetrated to the 
heart of his material, when from a miscellaneity of facts and 
sentiments he has seized the revealing and significant one. 
Reading, we recognize the essential rightness of the artist’s 
insight, and are startled by the sudden illumination created 
— whence the poem’s impact. MacNeice has observed that 
much of Auden’s strength is attributable to the fact that he 
is always taking sides, and I think this is one reason why 
the best of Auden’s poems have an impact that his do not. 
In his recent work, however, MacNeice seems to be turning 
in this direction. The sentiment expressed in Ode (1934), 
tol example: 
I cannot draw up any code 
There are too many qualifications 
Too many asterisk asides 
Too many crosses in the margin 

is very different from that of the concluding lines of Eclogue 
from Iceland, written in 1936: 

Minute your gesture but it must be made — 

Your hazard, your act of defiance and hymn of hate, 

Hatred of hatred, assertion of human values, 


Which is now your only duty. 


And, it may be added, it is your only chance. 
While this is pretty feeble when put beside Auden’s “Make 


action urgent and its nature clear,” it does indicate that its 
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author has not been content to stand still. And the Eclogue, 
it should be remarked in passing, is a much more unified 
and forceful poem than the Ode. 

MacNeice is already a fertile and arresting writer. Such 
poems as the Eclogue just mentioned, Snow, Nature Morte, 
August, Eclogue by a Five-Barred Gate, Iceland and Song 
prove that he has the capacity to become one of the best poets 
not only of his own generation — he is already that — but 
of our time. T. C. Wilson 


“AND SO GRADUALLY NOTHING IS SAID” 


New Directions in Prose and Poetry, 1937, Edited by 
James Laughlin IV. New Directions, Norwalk, Conn. 
The writers in New Directions seek to avoid the pitfalls 

of Naturalism. They avoid reporting and word-repeating. 

They distort or present their messages and tales in allegory. 

They wrench language and syntax. They revere Franz 

Kafka, a writer, now dead, who never resolved his own 

inner conflicts sufficiently to take measure of his world. They 

admire, also, E. E. Cummings, who is completely familiar 
and romantic, and Gertrude Stein, the dummy-keyboard on 
which Hemingway practiced his finger exercises before he 
tried to play. Joyce, too, they profess to follow, never seeing 
that it is by his extreme precision in the use of a real world 
interpreted through language that Joyce succeeds where they 
fail. In general these “new” writers are not very new. They 
resemble the poorer post-war sur-realists, and they do not 
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understand that fairy-tales, legends, myths and allegories 
become significant only when they interpret understandably 
a recognizable reality. 

The artist has two tasks: he must organize his own sen- 
sibilities in reaction to reality and then present reality as 
pointed and ordered by his vision. Since the writer employs 
language, he must know the precise degree of its elasticity in 
the 


ui 


process of communication. Beyond this he cannot stretch 


it. If the writer employs symbols they must be illuminating, 


nie 


yt merely untranslatable flotsam of the subconscious, and 
not insultingly obvious. It is not very illuminating to be 
told that “‘the lion shall no longer eat the lamb,” nor that 
“the man went over to the safe and opened it. He took 
out a bottle of champagne and a fish. He gave the fish to 
the horse who ate it. The man poured some of the cham- 
pagne into a pot and put it on the stove to warm up. Whe: 
it was hot he drank it.” This kind of upside-down game 
is too easy. 

What is behind this disciple-ship for such writers as Kafka 
and the young novelist, Rex Warner? We are between two 
waves of history, and the second wave towers but does not 
fall. The old literature of the sensibilities must be preserved. 
The new literature of the Marxian thesis is immature. 
Writers want their cake and they want to eat it. Therefore 
we have these many attempts at digestion and regurgitation. 
Down goes the pudding of Freud, Jung, and Social Credit, 
all thoroughly mixed, and up comes a fairy story! “New” 
writers cling to the old while they espouse the new, not 
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seeing that “newness” can apply either to technique or to 
subject matter — most of all not seeing that any writer must 
first familiarize himself with the outlines of a new subject 
matter before he can gauge how through proportion or dis- 
tortion it may become art. Most of the authors collected 
in this volume do not take themselves seriously enough; they 
mistake novelty for newness, fancy for allegory. Among 
them is not one important writer who has not already said 
all he has to say. ‘New directions” are given us, here, b) 
the older writers, now a little tired. The younger, follow. 

But let us get down to particulars: Delmore Schwartz 
is young and seems talented, not as a poet, but as a story 
teller. Henry Miller is a “shocker” with some vitality in 
portraying decadence and sordidness. The poets are not very 
interesting: Cummings is the familiar Cummings, William 
Carlos Williams is not represented by his best work. The 
younger poets are not exciting. Gorham Munson’s pom- 
pous announcement of the great novel to come — the “‘so- 
cial-credit novel !’— introduces no novel of any importance. 
Sarsyan gone symbolic forsakes his one virtue of spontaneity. 
Gertrude Stein’s play is amusing, but not so good as Four 
Saints. Montagu O’Reilly is convincingly mad, but not 
clear. Jean Cocteau is, thank heaven, completely delightful. 
He is the war-horse of sur-realism and knows how to gallop. 
All in all, this collection is disappointing. One gets the gen- 
eral impression that these writers are sentimentalists trying 


a new angle of approach by standing on their heads. As for 
their use of language, they 


‘ 


‘wrestle” with it, as they propose 
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to do, but it is a question as to whether or not they break 
its neck. At all events it is left often thoroughly disjointed. 
“And so gradually nothing is said,” as Gertrude Stein re- 
marks in the closing lines of her new play, Daniel Webster. 


Eda Lou Walton 
MORE THAN PROMISE 


Hounds on the Mountain, by James Still. Viking Press. 

A careful consideration of the vocabulary used in these 
poems will provide as adequate comment as any on James 
Still’s abilities as a poet. “Poetry is composed of words and 

whenever anything at all happens in poetry it happens 
in the medium of words,” writes R. P, Blackmur in an 
elaboration of that point contained in an essay on Emily 
Dickinson (Southern Review, Autumn 1937). This ap 
proach places judgment on the gratefully solid grounds of 
the use of poetry’s material medium. Hounds on the Moun- 
tain makes proper grist for this kind of analysis: both because 
of its freedom from ‘doctrine’ of any variety, and because 
the poems are self-classified as “regional,” a kind of writing 
which usually stakes, as it should, a good deal on distinguish- 
ing verbal characteristics. 

What most immediately strikes me is the plethora of de 
scriptive words — and how remarkably little they succeed in 
describing. Choosing at random, I find page after page 
averaging two adjectives to the line. They are of such choice 
and run in such combinations as: “dark sudden flight,” 


99 


“swift heart,” ‘“‘earth’s dull throat.” 
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Not only do such words blur the nouns they should clarify 
(and that stock of nouns is in desperate need of sharper 
revelation), but also, the constant alternation of modifier- 
noun, modifier-noun —“‘Rub hard careless hands over quiv- 
ering muscles/And peer coldly into moist sad eyes” (Hors: 
Swapping on Troublesome Creek) makes for a clump- 
ing monotonous rhythm. The adjectives, indeed, hurl us 
toward the nouns (ad-jacere) until we are bumped out of 
all response. 

In poetry which makes something of its geographical con- 
tributives, I have always found a small body of unfamiliar 


words or idioms which send me to the dictionary, just 


as 
the concomitant place-names lead one to the gazetteer, This 
of course, is only a special and more obvious example of the 
general fact that any writer with a fresh sensibility has his 
personal, re-vitalized vocabulary. These out-of-the-wa: 
words are the signs under which the poet has apprehended his 
experiences. Their unfamiliarity is his strength, for wit) 
it he may jar the reader into a “poetic” perception. 

Of place-names there are, in these poems, a plenty: Flax- 
patch Hollow, Sand Lick, Knott County, Squabble Creek. 
Also with some newness come: pennyroyal, dulcimer, linsey- 


cloth, night-jar. These things, as Still writes, are his “herit- 
age.’’ But too often his poetic emotions appear to be inherited 
not so much from the Kentucky Hills as from the Englis 
Lake Poets. Too many of the poems go up in vacuous panthe- 
ism. “I am a hill uncharted, my breathing is the wind./I am 
horizon. I am earth’s far end.” This emotional uncorseting, 
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familiar to us all in adolescence, is no more typical of the 
Cumberland Mountains than it is of New York City. Na- 
ture in the raw, except in the most disciplined mysticism, 
seldom makes good poetry, simply because it does lack defini- 
tion, communicable objectivity — is “beyond words.” 

I do not think it is merely the imagination of prejudice 
which makes me believe that Still’s best poetry is found 
when he deals with small or truly local experiences. The 
three poems about coal-mining towns, entitled Earth-Bread, 
ure good. ““This is the eight-hour death, the daily burial.” 
Pattern for Death is clear —““The spider puzzles his legs 
and rests his web on aftergrass.” A longer piece, Year of 
the Pigeons, is probably the most sustained work in the book. 
The story of the pigeons’ devastation of the crops, and the 
extermination of the pigeons, has overtones both of music 
and emotion. 
buzzard to this feast 

heaven. Prowl] with skunk and fox 
To sever these soft throats; light up the stinking sulphur pots 
In the night forest. ( 

For this ripe manna. 


Come with clap nets, O come with hawk anc 
Upon the breasts of 


) come with death’s long flail and pole 


} 


In the book’s last line Still declares that “being of these 


hills I cannot pass beyond.” If this is a serious statement 
of definition, and not just a pleasantly dramatic valediction, 


then there must be a considerable alteration in his relation- 
ship to his material. Briefly speaking, he must in every way 
go “deeper.” ‘To illustrate: In Mountain Dulcimer, and 
frequently in his poems, he presents the subject, I feel, in its 


quaint, picturesque aspect — like the Vermont farmer who 
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has learned to call the old porch chairs “antiques.” Being 
a Kentucky poet should mean presenting Kentucky in words 
in such a way that after we have felt the poetry in its local 
oddity, we will come through finally to the emotion which 
is not local at all, but common to everyone; so common that 
we probably could not feel it unless apprehended in a strange 
guise, 

It makes little difference, however, what limitations he 
acknowledges, for they are not an arguable matter. The 
only question is of accomplishment within the individual's 
restrictions. The progress within those bounds is the same 
for everyone: “a continual surrender of himself to something 
which is more valuable.” Sherman Conrad 


NEWS NOTES 


The bill to provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts (H.R 
9102) has been rewritten and reintroduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with clauses designed to insure the competency of artists 
writers, and musicians employed, and to remove all risk that the 
Bureau may function merely as a relief project. This bill contains 
the promise of what may be the most important cultural develop- 
ment of our time, If it is defeated, the reign of barbarism which 
is spreading in Europe and which threatens America will have won 
an advance victory. Every friend of literature and the arts, every 
reader of Poetry, can easily send a telegram or letter to his rep 
resentative urging the passage of H.R. 9102, Better still, both a 
letter and a telegram — but at least a post-card. 

An effective and interesting exhibit of letters, manuscripts, an 
photographs from Poetry’s collection is currently on view at the 
gallery of the Renaissance Society, in Wieboldt Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ‘This display, which has received attentior 
from the local and national press, is due to the artistic showman- 
ship of Inez Cunningham Stark, president of the Society, and a 


good friend of the magazine and its founder. The exhibit will be 
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open to the public every afternoon until March 15th. This is part 
yf a large body of material which was bequeathed to the University 
by Harriet Monroe and which will be housed in a permanent col- 
lection on the campus. 

The annual dinner of the Poetry Society of America was held 
on January 20th at the Biltmore Hotel in New York. The new 
president, Padraic Colum, introduced the guests of honor: Robert 
Nathan, John Bakeless, Mary Colum, Carl Carmer, and Rachel 
Field. Medals were presented to Henry Goddard Leach, the retir- 
ing president, and to Dr. Norman Guthrie, in recognition of his 
services to poetry. Dr. Guthrie, during his twenty-five years as 
pastor of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, has given four poetry pro- 
yrams a year, with from one to twelve poets reading on each 
occasion. 

rhe Caroline Sinkler Prize of $100 is being offered by the Poetry 
Society of South Carolina for the best unpublished poem by a 
southern writer. The competition closes March 28th. Inquiries and 
manuscripts should be addressed to the Secretary, 62 Broad Street, 
Charleston, S. C. 

The Partisan Review continues to justify its existence with excel- 
lent monthly issues containing a generous assortment of essays 
poems, fiction, and book-reviews. An interesting feature of the 
February issue is a “Little Anthology” of new poems by Wallace 
Stevens, Winfield Scott, John Wheelwright, Delmore Schwartz, and 
others. Also (rara avis in left and right journals alike) a really 
funny satirical poem, entitled Dixie Doodle, by James Agee. This 


ye 


limns the idealized figure of “an indisputably aryan Jeffersonian 
Agrarian” who sits on a rail fence 
“Swaying lightly with a hot cawn bun, 


Quoting Horace and the late John Donne, 

He will keep the annual figgers 

Safe away from the eyes of niggers, 

And back his Culture up with whip and gun: 

“And in every single solitary region 

We'll each frame our millennium 

In a native-hewn proscenium 

Unbedunged by any nonindigenous pigeon.” 
The same issue contains a reply to our question whether the maga- 
zine is justified in calling itself “revolutionary.” In this reply the 
editors define still more clearly their metaphysical policy. 
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In the Revue de Paris for December 15th, Paul Valéry published 
part of a long essay entitled Mémoires d’un poéme. This is one 
of the finest pieces of exposition that have been written by poets 
on the subject of their art, and will no doubt take rank as a 
classic in its field. We quote the following passage on “inspiration” 

“Some think that a kind of heaven opens at this instant, and that 
therefrom an extraordinary ray falls, by which are illuminated at 
the same time certain ideas until then free, and as it were, ignorant 
of each other, And now here they are perfectly united, all at once, 
and seemingly made for each other from the beginning of time: 
and this without direct preparation, without labor — by that happy 
effect of light and certitude. 

“But ill luck will have it that it is quite often a naiveté, an 








error, an absurdity, which is thus reveal to us. We must not 
count merely the favorable instances; this miraculous manner of 
production by no means assures us of the value of what is produced. 
The spirit breathes where it will; one may see it breathe upon 
fools, and it breathes them what they are capable of.’ 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


RUTH LECHLITNER was born in Indiana, educa at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and now lives in Cold Spring, N. Y. She has 
contributed frequently to Porrry and other periodicals, and is the 
author of a recent book, Tomorrow's Phoenix, which was char- 
acterized by Samuel French Morse in our December issue as “the 
most distinguished contribution to American revolutionary poetry 
to date.” 

YVOR WINTERS, of Los Altos, California, has earned a high 
reputation as poet and critic since his first appearance here twent 
years ago at the age of eighteen. He is the author of several 
of poems and essays, including The Bare Hills, The Proof 
itivism and Decadence, etc., and was editor of the recent ant 
Twelve Poets of the Pacific. A new book, The Moralists: 
1928-1938, will be published this year by New Directions 

EUNICE TIETJENS, now resident in Florida, has been on the staf 
of Poetry since 1916, serving as associate editor, acting editor, 
and in recent years as a member of the advisory committee. A 
book of her reminiscences, The World at My Shoulder, has been 
announced for publication on March ist by Macmillan. 
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Notes on Contributors 


WITTER BYNNER, still faithful to his adopted city of Santa Fe, is 
also well known to our readers. The latest of his long list of 
books is the Selected Poems, with a critical preface by Paul Horgan, 
published by Knopf. 

JAMES DALY, now resident in Sausalito, California, is the author 
of two books of poems, The Guilty Sun, and One Season Shattered. 
Kenneth Burke, reviewing the latter in Poetry for August 1936, 
said of Daly’s work that “the subtlety in his rightness is like the 
subtlety in a right tone of voice: the critical, quantitative, con- 
ceptual words for defining it are not yet at hand.” 

Cc. A. MILLSPAUGH, formerly of Muncie, Indiana, is now doing 
research work on a fellowship at the University of Chicago. He 
is the author of a book of poems, In Sight of Mountains (1936), 
and of a novel, Men Are Not Stars, just published by Doubleday, 
Doran. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES, of New York, is a well-known contributor of 
verse and criticism to periodicals, and was co-editor of the recent 
anthology of Spanish war ballads, And Spain Sings. His single 
book, which has lost none of its vitality after ten years, is Europa, 
published in 1928 by Random House, 

OSCAR WILLIAMS, also of New York, formerly edited Rhythmus, 
and is the author of a book of poems, The Golden Darkness. He 
s us that he first appeared in Poetry in 1921, when he was 
years old. “Early in that year I stopped writing poetry 
and didn’t write another line until March of 1937.” 

$. FUNAROFF, though still in his twenties, has had a varied career 
as journalist, advertising writer, and social worker. He was editor 
of the Dynamo Poets’ Series and has also edited symposiums of 
q al poets for The New Republic and The New Masses. 
A book of his verse, The Spider and the Clock, will soon be issued 
by International Publishers. 











young rad 





MARGAN DUTTON, a native of Denver, now lives in La Grange, 
Illinois. She has appeared once before in Poetry, and in other 
magazines. 

MARY CHARLES is the pseudonym of an English poet. 

The following make their first appearance: 

GARRETT OPPENHEIM was born in Manhattan in 1911. He has 
contributed many poems to newspapers and magazines. 

TRISTRAM LIVINGSTONE is the pseudonym of a Pittsburgh poet who 
has been for ten years a member of the Boston Symphony and is 
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now pursuing an academic career at Harvard under the distin- 
guished guidance of Robert Hillyer. His work has appeared in 
Harper’s, Scribner’s The Virginia Quarterly, The New Yorker, ets. 
NORMAN NICHOLSON, whose biographical data we have not yet 
received, sends us his poem from Millum, Cumberland, England. 
This month’s prose contributors are all familiar. DELMORE 
SCHWARTZ, whose poems, stories, and criticism in recent magazines 
and anthologies have attracted much interest, now lives in New 
York City. A book of his poems will be published in September by 
New Directions. T. c. wILson, well known as a reviewer, is Ameri- 
can correspondent for the English quarterly, Life and Letters Today. 
EDA LOU WALTON, of New York, has had an eventful career as poet 
and critic since leaving her native New Mexico in 1918. SHERMAN 
CONRAD was born in Buffalo in 1911, educated at Harvard, and 
is now working in the Theatre Studio at Bennington, Vermont. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
U.S.1, by Muriel Rukeyser. Covici-Friede. 
The Crystal World, by Richard Aldington. Doubleday, Doran & Co, 
Natural History, by Raymond Holden. Henry Holt & Co. 
The Day’s Work, by Oscar Brynes, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The House of Dreams, by Patience Strong. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Spider Architect, by Mary Sinton Leitch. Putnam. 


Roses With the Throng, by Marie Austin Major. Priv. ptd., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


PROSE : 
Poetry and Contemplation, A New Preface to Poetics, by G. Rost- 
revor Hamilton. Macmillan, 
From These Roots, by Mary M. Colum. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Sketch for a Portrait of Rimbaud, by Humphrey 


Hare. Brendin 
Pub. Co., London, England. 


TRANSLATIONS: 


Sophocles Electra, A Version for the Modern Stage, by Francis 
Fergusson. William R. Scott, N. Y. C. 

One Hundred Poems from the Palatine Anthology, in English Para- 
phrase, by Dudley Fitts. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 
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